MRS.   LANE'S   SUNDAYS

as proud of his marriage and of his domestic establish-
ment as he was of The Bodley Head. And that is saying
a great deal. He alluded to them both with a sort of
reverent unction.

Mrs. Lane was, unofficially, one of the chief literary
advisers to The Bodley Head^ and Lane always placed
great reliance on her judgment.

Lane had a vast number of talented and distinguished
friends, his marriage provided him with the place and
the means to gather them about him, and this pleased
both him and his wife. Some of the most brilliant
people in literary and artistic London came, of a
Sunday afternoon, to hear themselves talk at No. 8
Lancaster Gate Terrace. Among the people I used
to meet at these, to me, quite alarming reunions, was a
certain Scottish advocate named Francis Steuart, who,
in common with all the other bearers of that name,
was one of the royal Steuarts but who, by no means in
common with all those exalted people, was possessed of
a most engaging gift of humour. He had not only an
inexhaustible stock of anecdotes about all manner of
persons high and low, but a most effective way of telling
them. He was a born raconteur. I was always glad
when I spied him out, a quaint little, black-clad tubby
figure, at those formidable tea-parties. Among the
welter of persons more or less known to fame whom I
used to meet there, one stands out clearly defined in
my mental vision: a well-favoured, neat-headed man of
military aspect in a rather close-fitting suit of grey, and a
high stiff collar, sitting bolt upright beside Mrs. Lane
as she dispensed the tea. It was William Watson,
the poet.

It is said that in after years, whenever occasion led
him   through   Connaught   Square,  Lane   always   cere-
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